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A COURSE IN HANDWRITING. I 



FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 



In a study previously reported 1 the preliminary form of a course 
in handwriting was presented. This preliminary course 2 was the 
immediate outgrowth of the laboratory study of handwriting and 
of several public-school surveys. The exercises of the course were 
used experimentally in a public school in Kansas City, Kansas, 
for an entire year. They have also been used to some extent in 
the Elementary School of the University of Chicago and in other 
places. The results of this preliminary course were so encouraging 
that a course based on the same principles, but worked out more 
systematically and with greater attention to detail, has been 
prepared. 

This series of articles will give the essentials of the revised 
course. An attempt will be made at the same time to present 
the chief principles on which the course is organized and to give a 
sufficient number of exercises to make a trial of the method possible. 
For several reasons the illustrations are drawn chiefly from the 
lessons for the primary grades. In the first place, the innovations 
which are made in this course affect the work in the primary grades 
most radically, and it is believed that the faults of the prevailing 
systems hamper the work in these grades most seriously. In the 
second place, a new system ought to begin in the primary grades 
since there is considerable difficulty and loss in effort attendant 
upon changing the habits of children above these grades. Finally, 
most of the fundamental principles of the course are illustrated 
in the lower grades. 

"Frank N. Freeman, The Handwriting Movement, "Supplementary Educational 
Monographs," Vol. II, No. 3. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1918. 

' Both the preliminary course and the one described in these articles were worked 
out in collaboration with Miss Mary L. Dougherty to whom credit for much of the 
detail is due. 
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In order to make this presentation as practical and concrete 
as possible most of the space will be given to specific exercises. The 
exercises for the first week will be given completely. Those for 
the remainder of the first month will then be given in somewhat 
abbreviated form. In the second article the exercises for the 
remainder of the first year will be given in sufficient detail that all 
the necessary information will be at hand to enable the teacher to 
follow the work of this grade in detail. The work of the second 
and third grades will be treated together in the third article. The 
understanding of this later work will necessarily depend somewhat 
on a familiarity with the first-grade course. 

The exercises for each grade are prefaced by a statement of 
the results which should be attained in that grade and by a state- 
ment of the materials and methods which are to be used. It has 
not been customary to make as clear a distinction between the 
aims and methods of the instruction in handwriting in the various 
grades as is made in other subjects, and this has resulted in monot- 
onous repetition and in a failure to adapt the work to the peculiar 
needs of children of different stages of development. The effort 
is made in this course to draw this distinction as clearly as possible. 

GRADE I 

Objectives. — At the end of the first grade the child should have 
some practice in writing most of the small letters and most of the 
capitals and the digits and should be able to reproduce unhesitat- 
ingly all but the more difficult forms and those which are confusing 
because they are similar. He should be able to write independently 
such words as the following. This list of words is the list assigned 
to the first grade by Pearson and Suzzalo in Essentials of Spelling. 
They are in Courtis' ioo per cent list for the second grade (given 
in Teaching Spelling by Plays and Games) and were given in lists 
from five first-grade teachers as words which first-grade children 
should be able to write at the end of the year. 
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He should be able to write numbers from i to 50 in columns, either 
in series or in random order and either from copy or dictation. 

Movement. — At the end of the first grade the child should have 
developed a motor control characterized as follows: a fluency of 
twenty letters a minute, fairly continuous lateral movement of 
the hand co-ordinated with movement on letters, and reasonably 
standard habits of position. A variation from standard position 
is allowable in this grade in that the use of the whole arm without 
rest may be encouraged if the desks slant so as not to compel an 
awkward, uncomfortable position. 

Materials. — Large dodger or dull-finish wrapping paper. Large- 
size pencil. Those called by manufacturers "Beginners' Pencil" 
are good. The size of the writing should be three-eighths inch for 
the small letters. The writing for the first year should be on the 
blackboard so far as practicable because this gives greater 
encouragement to large movements and because in writing large 
letters fewer delicate co-ordinations are required. For writing at 
desks the following methods are to be used: 

Methods. — 1. Position: facing desk; paper in front at an angle 
of about 30 degrees to the edge of the desk; arms in symmetrical 
position, either resting on the desk or hanging free for whole arm 
movement; hand turned over to the right not more than 45 degrees ; 
pencil grasped lightly with fingers slightly curved, the index finger 
below the thumb. 

2. Types of exercises: (a) Rhythmic drills to develop free move- 
ment and muscular co-ordination. These may be motivated by 
the child's pleasure in the rhythmic activity, (b) Writing words 
or sentences for which the child has some need. For example, 
each child should write his own initials and later his own name, 
signs for a store or other play project, season's greetings, invita- 
tions, and record of activities. The motivation here rests upon 
the child's need for the means of recording or expressing his ideas, 
and the aim in this work is to relate writing directly to the child's 
life so that as definite drills are introduced he will understand some- 
thing of their purpose and value. 

3. Standards and criticism: The presentation of a standard to 
a child of this grade is of doubtful value but the teacher's knowl- 
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edge of it should influence her suggestions to the child. Sugges- 
tions as to slant, relative size of letters, and certain points in letter 
formation may be made from time to time as given in the grade 
outline. But it should be remembered that the chief aim in this 
grade is the development of co-ordinated movement, and too much 
attention to details will delay this development. Crude results 
may be regarded as satisfactory at first if the movement is free 
and rhythmical. 

Some of these statements may be more clearly understood in 
the light of the exercises themselves. The first lesson which the 
children have at their desks is introduced by explaining to them 
the correct position and helping them to assume it. If the writing 
is done on the blackboard, as is recommended for the first grade, 
this exercise should be deferred until the children begin to write 
at their seats and the first lesson should be modified to suit the 
circumstances. 

FIRST WEEK 

Lesson 1. — Introductory exercises for position and sideward 
movement. A short talk somewhat as follows will be a good way 
to begin the course. 

We all want to learn to write well so that when we write letters or stories 
our friends can read them. We can write well and make hard work of it, or 
we can write easily and well. I am going to show you how to write so that it 
will be easy to write, and then you will be glad to do it. First we must sit 
straight, hips back in the seat, feet flat on the floor. [See that all are doing so.] 
Put the paper in place at an angle of about 30 degrees to the desk line. [This 
will have to be demonstrated to the lower grades.] Put both arms on the 
desk and let them rest there easily. Make runners of your two little fingers. 
Let them carry the whole hand sliding back and forth on the paper. [Use no 
pencil for this.] Go all the way across the paper. Do it as I count one-two, 
one-two, one-two, one-two. Again. One-two, etc. Can you keep just with 
my count ? Are you sliding on your runners ? Is your wrist raised just a 
little so as to form a bridge? Now again. One-two, one-two, etc. Take 
pencil; hold it so. [Show correct position and be sure the index finger is on 
top of the pencil, not on the left side, and that the thumb is higher on the 
pencil — farther from the point — than the index finger. See that every child's 
position is correct this first lesson and every lesson. It will take less time in 
the long run if insisted on at the first and every time. Place each pencil 
right, where it is necessary. Above all, do not get impatient with the child 
who does not get the position right. They all want to.] 
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Now can you use your runners with the pencil ? Try as I count. 'Way 
across the paper, but do not write yet. Ready, slide. One-two, one-two, 
one-two, one-two. Now I will show you something to write. 

Give Exercise i, the over curve. 1 The small numbers on the 
exercise indicate the count. Thus, in the first exercise, count one 
is made on the movement toward the right and count two on the 
movement toward the left. Do the exercise on the board, saying 
in rhythm to the movement : 

To and fro, sway the trees, 
Bending in the passing breeze. 

The children greatly enjoy these rhythmical exercises, but some 
care must be taken that they do not become too careless about the 
form. After showing the exercise, say, "Now you may do it just 
as I did, " and repeat the verse as the children write. Then allow 
them to repeat it as they write. The exercise may be varied by 
having some of the children write it on the blackboard. 

Lesson 2. — In this lesson a new rhythmical exercise and a simple 
letter form are introduced. 

Sit straight. Hips back. Feet on the floor. Arms on desk. Can you 
place your paper right ? Good. [Do not neglect commendation when pos- 
sible to give it.] Without pencils use your runners — going all the way across 
the paper. Ready. Slide. One-two, etc. Did you keep the time ? [Repeat 
four times.] Now pencils. Is your position like this ? [Be sure that it is.] 
Now slide but do not write. Ready. Slide. One-two, etc. Look. [Write 
on the board Exercise 1, saying the verse.] You may write it. Ready. Write. 
"To and fro," etc. Did you keep the time ? Once more. "To and fro, "etc. 
Now we have made the tree tops. Do you like to swing way up into the 
tree tops among the leaves ? Look, I am going to swing up. 

The repetition in this lesson illustrates a fundamental and 
important principle in teaching handwriting. The pupils should 
do a great deal of writing and should write the same thing many 
times. But monotony should be avoided and the advantage of 
distributed practice secured by scattering the work on 'the same 
exercise through a number of lessons and coming back to it fre- 
quently in review. 

1 These exercises were not written by an expert penman and therefore are not 
perfect in form. They are not intended as copies for the pupil in their present form, 
but their purpose is to indicate the sort of model which the teacher can put on the 
blackboard. The copies are reproduced in the correct size for the pupils' writing. 
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Give Exercise 2, the straight line. While writing the exercise say- 
How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue ? 

Now you may swing. Ready. Write. "How do you like," etc. Make 
the tree tops again [Exercise 1]. Are your runners ready? Is your pencil 
right ? Are you holding it loosely ? [Test a few by pulling it from the fingers.] 
Ready. Write. "To and fro," etc. Let's swing again. "How do you 
like, " etc. 

Now we will slide another way. I will show you how. [Give Exercise 3.] 
Make long slides so that you can put only three on a line. Try again. See 
how I count. [Put it on the board with count. Notice the count is on the 
forward stroke.] Ready. Write. One-two, one-two. [Repeat several times 
to your count by voice and watch hands for position, looseness of grasp, and 
slidii g on runners. Commend as much as possible. Quietly change the 
positions that are wrong.] 

The directions for these two lessons have been given in full in 
order to show in detail how the exercises are presented and how the 
practice is directed and organized. We may continue by showing 
in briefer fashion how the work of the remaining three days of the 
first week is carried on. 

Lesson 3. — Review Exercises 1, 2, and 3 once or twice each, 
counting, and be particular about position. Give Exercise 4, 
noticing with the children that it makes a letter and seeing that the 
two strokes of the letter are not spaced too far apart. Give 
Exercise 5, comparing it with Exercise 3. 

Lesson 4. — Review Exercises 1 and 2 with rhyme and review 
Exercises 3, 4, and 5. Give Exercise 6, showing that it is a com- 
bination of Exercises 3 and 5. The variation in height makes the 
exercise considerably more difficult than the previous ones. 

Lesson 5. — Write all the exercises of the week on a clean sheet 
of paper to keep for future comparison after first reviewing them 
singly. Watch position. The dots of the i's and the crosses of 
the t's are made, of course, after the line is completed. 

SECOND WEEK 

Lesson 1. — Review Exercises 1 and 2. Give Exercise 7. 
Emphasize the loops and the free swing across the page. Give 
some attention to the "backs " of the e but not too much. Review 
Exercises 3, 4, and 6. Then come back to Exercise 7. 
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Lesson 2. — Review Exercises 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7. Give Exercise 

8, saying, "We will now put three of our exercises together." 
Always write the exercises to count. As the spacing is lessened 
the sideward swing should not be lost. 

Lesson 3. — Review Exercises 1 to 4 once each and Exercises 
6 to 8 three or four times each. Give Exercise 9. If there is 
great difficulty in keeping the down stroke from being too rounded, 
two counts may be given on the letter for a time. 

Lesson 4. — Review Exercises 1 and 2 once each, and Exercises 
3, 7, and 9 two or three times each. Review Exercises 6 and 8. 
Give Exercise 10. Continue to keep the letters pretty well spaced. 

Lesson 5. — Have Exercises 1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 6, 8, and 10 written for 
permanent record. 

THIRD WEEK 

Lesson 1. — Review Exercises 1, 2, and 4. Give Exercise n. 

Lesson 2. — Give Exercise n and have it written several times. 
Review Exercises 6, 8, and 10. Give Exercise 12, with an intro- 
ductory discussion of the meaning of the numbers. Give 1 several 
times in succession with one count on each. 

Lesson 3. — Review Exercises 1, 2, 6, 8, and 10, writing 
each twice. Give Exercise 13. The resemblance of 3 to two 
circles may be mentioned to help the children to grasp the form. 

Lesson 4. — Review Exercises 12 and 13, and then Exercises 
3, 4, 7, and 9. Give Exercise 14. See that the down stroke is 
made first. 

Lesson 5. — Have the children write for record Exercises 3, 4, 7, 

9, 12, 13, 14, 8, 10, and n. 

FOURTH WEEK 

Lesson 1. — No new exercises are introduced this week, but the 
time is devoted to modifications in the exercises which have already 
been practiced. Give Exercises 1 and 2, swinging across but half 
the page. Give Exercises 3, 4, 7, and 9, reducing the spacing so 
as to put two groups on a line. 

Lesson 2. — Give Exercises 10 and n, putting three words on a 
line. Review Exercises 12, 13, and 14. 
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Lesson j. — Review Exercises i, 2, 6, 8, 10, 3, 4, 7, and 9 all 
with reduced spacing. 

Note. — Give all the early exercises from now on with reduced 
spacing. 

Lesson 4. — Review Exercises 1, 2, and 10 with reduced spacing. 
Review the digits, first as in Exercises 12, 13, and 14. Then write 
each one in a column four times. Give the digits in column form 
as shown below: 

15 4 3 2 

2 15 4 3 
32154 

43215 

Emphasize placing the figures in straight columns. 

Lesson 5. — Note position, as in every lesson. Give for record 
Exercises 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 6, 8, 10, n, 12, 13, and 14. 

The lessons for the first month of Grade I have been given. 
In the next article we shall summarize the lessons for the remainder 
of the first year. 

[To be continued] 



